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imagination/* So Disraeli had spoken at the time of the Mutiny,
and in Opposition. Thus he spoke in 1876 as First Minister of the
Crown : " The Princes and nations of India . . . know m India
what this Bill means, and they know that what it means is what they
wish "-1
Resigna-        Meanwhile, an important change had taken place in the personnel
tion of     Of foe Government of India,    For some months past there had been
North-     friction between the Secretary of State and the Viceroy.    Lord Salis-
brook      bury not only disapproved of Lord Northbrook's fiscal policy, but
raised an important question as to the constitutional relations which
should subsist between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State.    In a
despatch dated November llth, 1875, Lord Salisbury administered
a severe rebuke to the Viceroy and the latter immediately resigned.
Lord            Mr.   Disraeli's   choice   of  a   successor   was   characteristic.    He
Lytton se}ected as first Viceroy under the new regime one who shared his
to sue- own imaginative faculties, a brilliant man of letters, and an experi-
ceed him enced diplomatist. Lord Lytton was the son of his old friend,
Bulwer Lytton, and was himself known in the republic of letters as
" Owen Meredith ". The first task which awaited the new Viceroy
was to prepare for the fitting proclamation of the Empress. A
magnificent Durbar was held at Delhi in the closing days of the year
18765 and on January 1st, 1877, a series of celebrations culminated
in the proclamation of Queen Victoria as Empress of India in the
presence of sixty-three i tiling Princes, and amid the acclamation of
the most brilliant assemblage ever brought together in British India*
The mon- It was not, however, merely in order to " add security to the
Empire" that Disraeli conferred upon his Mistress the Imperial
Crown of India ; he hoped also to " add splendour even to her
throne ", This, too, was part of a deliberate policy. " The principles
of the English Constitution do not contemplate the absence of
personal influence on the part of the Sovereign; and if they did,
the principles of human nature would prevent the fulfilment of such
a theory." Disraeli's words were not a mere rhetorical flourish.
They had conviction behind them and intention. The |5bpularity of
the Queen had touched its nadir in the last few years. During the
decade which followed the Prince Consort's death the Queen's health
was less robust than usual, and once (Sept. 1871) it gave cause for
some anxiety. She felt constrained therefore, to make her choice
between assiduous attention to the routine business of the State
and participation in public ceremonial. The latter was naturally
distasteful to her m the early years of her widowhood, and for some
time the nation was acquiescent and sympathetic*. But as the years
went on and the seclusion of the Sovereign seemed likely to be
permanent, murmurings arose and grew louder and louder. The
Times lent its weight to attacks of increasing vehemence. " The
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